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THE OPERA IN IRELAND: 
ACTUAL AND POTENTIAL 


CHARLES ACTON 3 


AN INTERESTING book remains to be written tracing the connection be- 
tween the enjoyment of opera and the economic prosperity of the com- 
munity. In a great many places professional operatic performances 
seems to flourish with the development of nouveau riche classes, even 
in cconomically backward communities. The loci classici have been in 
the petty states of Italy before unification and in Latin America up to 
present times. There is, of course, a deep difference between the two. 
In the Italian peninsula, as well as in the German lands, the absolute 
power of the princclings encouraged those with a musical turn of mind 
and adequate wealth to put on opera for thcir own amusement and for 
the amusement of their court and subjects: Hence, for three centuries, 
the association between opera in the princely courts of Europe with 
spectacular displays both from the stage and among the audience. 
Though this association has given rise to most of the opcratic master- 
picces (since the man with the moncy has been able to engage the best 


composers), the result has certainly faced opera in this century with a 


number of interesting dilemmas, 
The second case (of which I gave Latin America as an example, 


though I might have chosen various epochs of provincial France and , 


other places and times) often produces an immediate encouragement 
to the art of opera while being in the long run more dangerous than 


. encouraging. A nouveau riche class of opera-snobs without a broadly 


based popular «.:;oyment can command performances of the highest 
standards but has a necessary interest neither in ‘sccing that the com- 
munity as a whole enjoys these things ‘nor in heiping opera develop. 
The result too often has been, for example, the’ nine-days wonder of 
a Dallas opera season without any firmly based operatic or musical 
culture round the rest of the*year. Ora South American capital with 
glittering seasons of imported Italian players (often organized by Ital- 


ian chancers) which evaporate like the dew with any social unrest and . 


leave nothing behind. 
Ireland has never had the benefit (or disadvantage) of the former 
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type of operatic sponsorship. At the present time some pcople sce a 
danger of the latter type in some of our operatic manifestations. Never- 
theless, the history of opera in Ircland is remarkable for the fierce, pas- 
sionate love of opcra possessed by very ordinary citizens — almost in 
contrast to the indifference of the rich. It is this apparently deep-seated 
love of opera running ‘through the Irish nation that has made the past 
and present of opera in sama curiously- naii and curiously 
problematical. 


This is not the place to attempt any history of opera‘in Ircland, for 
which, indeed, we must await with enormous interest the, book that 
Dr. T. J. Walsh of Wexford is said to be writing. Here I will only 
enumerate a few isolated circumstances to illustrate aspects of the 
operatic tradition in Ireland. During the 19th-century, music and opera 
were a very minor part of the interests of the upper classes in Britain, 
and therefore of the Ascendancy in Ircland. True, the interests of the 
Queen and Prince Consort were highly musical, but their tastes tended 


“towards German oratorio rather than opera; and, though Covent Gar- 


den and Drury Lane managed to maintain various sorts of opera over 
nearly all the time, for most British. pcople opera remained, as Dr. 
Johnson had described it, “an exotic and irrational entertainment,” to 
be patronized by socicty for purposes of social display at exactly the 
right time of year. This, of course, was in marked contrast to Germany 
and Italy where the presence of princely opera (for whatever reason the 
prineclings may have staged it) created a genuine public demand and 


a genuine public appreciation which so firmly survived the revolutions 


of this century that there are scores of municipal opera houses in Ger- 
many where the city has had to continue as a municipal service what 


had been a court diversion. 
In spite, however, of the general un-opcratic British attitude, r9th- 


century popular opera such as Faust or I! Trovatore contained so much 


appeal that commercial touring companies were able to squeeze out a 
living in Britain in these days when public music was otherwise fairly 


3 ‘ sparse and these works fulfilled the place taken now by both themselves 


and by the modern musical. These companics fortunately traveled in 
Ireland. It is probable that their reception in Ireland was even more 
enthusiastic—in both box office takings and applause. Because of the 


` small size of the country and ič poverty these companies could not have 
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Suwived by catering for the Irish market alone, but it seems. probable 
come (inthe absence of concrete knowledge) that the amount of time 


y spentin Ireland was out of all proportion to the number of the popu- 
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lation. 

A few disparate notes may be enlightening. Readers of the article 
“Applause” in Scholes’s Oxford Companion to Musie will note that 
passage about “the performance of Weber's Oberon in 1868; on this 
occasion after Tictjens had sung ‘Occean, thou mighty monster,’ she was 


‘applauded for fifteen minutes and the applause only subsided when it 
* was promised that she should sing “The Last Rose of Summer.’ As the 


orchestra had not got the music for this it was necessary to bring a 
piano on the stage (Oberon himsclf brought it, helped by five demons 


* from the coming scenc). AH this “accomplished, the opera was re- 


sumed.” . 

Readers of Ulysses:must be impressed by the continual references to 
opera, particularly when they recollect that the Dedalus world was far 
removed from the ascendancy drawing rooms. In that context, anyone 
who reads the Freeman's Journal for 1904 must be struck by the length _ 
and relative frequency of the visits to the Theatre Royal of the Moody-* ` 
Manners Opera Company and of the obviously great public interest 
in their performances. 

In Wexford in February, 1923, the O'Mara Company presented a 
week of opera in the small local theatre (I quote a local advertisement 
from memory). During one weck you could have seen Tannhäuser, 
La Bohéme, Faust, ll Trovatore, The Bohemian Girl, Carmen and 
The Lily of Killarney. The ticket prices, incidentally, were sixpence 
downstairs, nincpence upstairs and one shilling, threepence in the box. 
As far as.] know, the company brought its own scenery, chorus, and 
orchestral leaders, relying on local instrumentalists for rank and file. By 
modern standards the performances were probably pretty crude—but 
now clse could such companics have survived, even under deplorable 
working conditions and pay, as free enterprise ventures totally unsub- 
sidized? Wexford then had,a population of about 12,000; its theatre 
held 400. This was a pattern throughout provincial towns of Ircland 
that were not much larger. The musical and social implications of these 
phenomena are worth a good ‘deal of thought. Performances were, ‘of 
course, in the vernacular and it is highly likely that ordinary audicnces 
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enjoyed and got to know scrious opcra in the same way as modern 
audicnees enjoy musicals such as The Sound of Music. f 
A great many of the not-so-old habitucs of the old Cork Opera _ 
House delight in recalling its past, when Jocal or visiting opera per- 
formances were matters of i importance and scrious local enthusiasm in 
all parts of the house—and where an indifferent performance of a 
well-known’ aria on the stage could lead to better ad hoc performances 
from the gallery during the interval and the gallery's comments were 
as knowledgeable as they were pungent. 
` This is not the place to rehearse the remarkable enthusiasm of the 
late Maestro Viani at the Royal Irish Academy of Music where he cre- 
ated student performances of an enormous range of relatively unfa- 
miliar operas; nor of the old Dublin Opera Society with-its remarkable 
performances in the Olympia ‘Theatre during the last war; nor of the 
‘split in that body which produced the Dublin Grand Opera Society 
about a quarter of a century ago, Suffice it to say that after a few years 
in which we had two opera societies in Dublin (carrying on our normal 
national practice of having two organizations to do the job of one), 
the D.G.O.S, did become a single one and is still carrying on its task 
of providing Dublin with opera of more or less professional standard. 
. Before discussing this organization in more detail, lct us turn our 
attention to the situation in the provinces since the Jast war. 
. 
Wexford has produced something quite startling. In 1950 this was a 
not particularly important scaport and county town. Its population — 
about 10,000 people — was suffering a slow decline like so many.other ° 
similar places. There was a local Opera Study Circle which met in 
the house of the anaesthetist, Dr. T. J. Walsh, mainly to listen to oper- 
atic recordings. At one mecting they had present the famous Scottish 
author and founder of The Gramophone magazine, Sir Compton Mac- 
. kenzie. It is said that when the members were. regretting that, in the 
absence of live opera, they had to rely upon gramophone records, their 
visitor said, “Why not put on your own?” Fired to make the attempt, 
Dr. Walsh and his friends, late in October, 1951, presented to the world 
a revival of Balfe's The Rose of Castile in the hastily refurbished little 
` Theatre Royal. This was the birth of the Wexford Festival, of which 
Sir Compton Mackenzie was and has remained President: Legend has 
it that on the first night the curtain went up to exactly eight paying 
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Customers out of an audience of forty. Legend continues that my 
fedceessor as critic for the Irish Times summed the performance 


-ap as “this is opera such as we have not scen in Ircland.” As a result 


the cash customers poured in and the rest of the week was a sell-out. 
The new venture went alicad to become a regular annual event. 

The Wexford Festival owed its extraordinary success primarily to 
Dr. Walsh. First of all he demanded the highest possible standard. That 
this was not ideal he himscif was the first to acknowledge: for example 
it was not until the carly 1960's that Radio Lireann made available the 
country's only professional symphony orchestra, the R.T.É.S.O. While 
their generosity in providing the R.É. Light Orchestra during the 
1950's was very greatly appreciated, at the same time its light music 
repertoire made very different demands ftom those of first-class opera. 
But Dr. Walsh was determined that his opcra should be opera, and 
not just a random collection of expensive singers strung together with a 
minimum of rehearsal. The theatre was totally inadequate, but he ar- 
ranged unlimited use of it and, therefore, could have more full stage 
rehearsals than any other opera in Ireland. Again, moncy was always 
short but Dr. Walsh showed himself to have a flair for doing exactly 
what he wanted for cach particular character and for finding what he 
wanted among the young singers of Europe who were secking oppor- 
tunitics to come before the public but had not yet become too expensive. 
This meant opera beautifully sung, produced as truc opera, as truc 
stage show, and not just as concerts in costume. It meant that a num- 
ber of singers who were almost houschold names in Europe got thcir 


first international opportunities in Wexford. It meant that opera houses _ 


of the calibre of Glyndebourne could come to Wexford talent spotting. 

The total inadequacy of the back stage accommodation of the theatre 
inthe carly ycars meant that the principals had to make up and change 
in their hotels, walking through the narrow streets among the public 
to get to the theatre. This and the small size of the town, plus the sense 
of adventure and the amateur enthusiasm of those running thé whole 
thing, produced an atmosphere of intimacy where visiting singers, visit- 
ing audicnces and everybody else Would congregate in the hotels 
throughout the night to create an atmosphere that soon became legend- 
ary. In recent years onc has heard all too many regrets that the Festival 


* has “changed” and this informal atmosphere of opcra stars singing in 


the hotels through the night has gonc. Of course it has gone, and of - 
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- course it is a pity that it has gone. But this was the sort of thing that 


happened spontancously; it had to evaporate as permanency sct in. 

Like everything that runs on voluntary enthusiasm, the Wexford 
Festival for ycars trod a high wire with no net between it and financial 
disaster. Opera has nearly always been an expensive entertainment be- 
cause onc of its’ parents was a princely love of display. In the earlier 
years, Wexford staggered from festival to festival with relatively small 
grants from Bord Fdilte-(Tourist Board), from private enthusiasts like 
Sir Alfred Beit, and with the assistance of various local fund-raising 
activitics. It grew: it became a part of the world opera scene: it put 
Ireland on the opera map. Its continuance was taken for granted, but 
it lived in a perpetual state of financial crisis which only changed as 
recently as 1964 when Guinness’s Brewery underwrote the festival with 
a regular grant. Their example fired the town and county with an ap- 
preciation for something which they only then began to realize was of 
real international importance. Guinness’s support, initially for three 
years, was continued for a fourth year in 1967. But in 1968, Mr. Guy 
Jackson of Guinness'’s made the magnificent announcement that, as far 
as Guinness’s could sce, they were in the Wexford Festival up to the 
hilt as long as people in Wexford wanted to stage opera of international 
standard. $ 

At the 1966 festival Dr. Walsh had announced, to everyonc’s pro- 
found regret, that he was retiring, that after 17 years it was time for a 
change and that he was a tired man. This new crisis was overcome 


` when the business community of Wexford produced suficient moncy to 


engage a professional artistic director to take up after Dr. Walsh's 
years of unpaid labor. Brian Dickie of the Glyndebourne staff and of 
Irish origin was appointed. His first ycar was so successful that he was 
appointed for a second; at last year’s festival his a was made” 
permanent. 

It is the nature of things to change, and it is in the nature of new 


-people to bring changes with them. There have been some regrets about 


a changed emphasis on the sort of opera being provided. Brian Dickie 
is likely to.favor more 18th-century opera, more opera fitted to a small 


and intimate theatre; and less high-horsepower, romantic, and mid-rgth _ 
„century opera. Those who prefer their opera loud are regretful: those 
who prefer their opera elegant are very happy. And most people recog- 
nize that the pioncering days of Dr. Walsh’s magnificent adventure 
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Cannot go on for ever, and that any attempt to crystallize Wexford as 
Tom Walsh had it would only lead to fossilization and, therefore, de- 
cline, For me, the remarkable thing is that in the first two years Brian 
Dickie has so firmly succeeded in putting his own professional stamp 
upon the Festival while keeping so very much of the best of Dr. | 
Walsh's spirit. His flair for casting scems to be similar to Dr. Walsh's 
while his youth (he is still in his twenties) means a new focus and 
viewpoint. 


The success of the Wexford Festival has had an enormously stimu- 
lating effect upon opera in Dublin, particularly in prompting the 
D.G.OSS. to raise its own standard of staging as its members and its 
audiences saw what could be donc. But another effect of the F estival 
has been to stimulate the imagination of some other provincial towns, 
each in its own way. A particularly interesting example was that of 
Kilrush, a seaside resort down at the tip of County Clare with a popu- 
lation of about 1200 surrounded on virtually three sides by water. 

The first director of the Arts Council in 1950, P. J. Little, felt that 
the negligible funds at the disposal of the Council should be used as - 
much for social as for artistic purposcs. He was prepared to give a 
grant to an amateur musical society in Kilrush as a social service even 
if the artistic result were to be low. After his term of office his succes- 
sor held more rigorous ideas of the purpose of the Arts Council. Ac- 
cordingly it was made plain to Kilrush that if they were to go on get- 
ting support, they must produce what was definitely, if only. technically, 
opera. Starting from The Lily of Killarney, Kilrush opera gradually 
progressed. In 1966 they were presenting four performances cach of 
Don Pasquale and La Traviata in the local cinema. Whatever of the 
future, it was a pity that operations were suspended in 1967 and 1968, 
since breaks in the continuity of ventures of this sort tend to have a 
desperate effect on future box-office takings. Of course the venture was 
faced with problems: all local operatic programs arc. Arc not operatic 
undertakings the world over? 

One of the problents was, of course, that of the orchestra. As stand- 


` ards gradually rise during the years of such events, so ambitions must 


rise too. Audiences and organizers come to realize that ad Aoc orches- 
tras necd to be improved. It is splendid that orchestral players nowa- 
days are paid not unrcasonable fees, but that fact docs make the 
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orchestral part of any operatic venture extremely expensive. The great 
difficulty and expense of gathering together an orchestra for Kilrush’ 
(bearing in mind that it must be paid for during rehearsal as well as 
performance) was onc of their biggest headaches, but I remain con- 
vinced that this and other problems could have been solved — and with 
any luck will be solved in the future—if the Arts Council. gets down 
to intelligent organizational encouragement as well as writing checks 


-a for losses. - 


This question of orchestra affects not only the small town of Kilrush 
but also opera in Limerick, Waterford, Tuam, even Cork and amateur 
musical socictics in Dublin (though not — thank goodness — the 
D.G.OS. which can rely upon the RTE Symphony Orchestra). I think 
that a peripatetic small orchestra available for provincial opera and the 
leading amateur musicals is a need that will soon come to be recognized. 
Quality is the thing to look for. It costs about as much to get a bad 
player as a good onc, but you cannot attract a moderately good one 
without offering some degree of permanence and status. Inevitably a 
peripatetic accompanying orchestra would have great problems — but 
_ if the Arts Council were to establish onc, I believe that it would come 

. Very near paying its way and would bring out the public to perform- 
anees which they at present avoid. The quality of the orchestra at the 
Curragh Musical Socicty’s performance is one of the major factors that 
make them so much more enjoyable than most of the amatcur and 
professional musicals in Dublin. j 

I have lingered with Kilrush because of the bravery of a small com- 
munity building up such considerable operatic performance. Thougli it 
is unable, naturally cnough, to produce its own principals or orchestra, 
it has been able to produce its own chorus, thoroughly adequate to its 
own-needs. And that is something which alone would make the thing 
worth while, quite apart from the importance to any small community 
of organizing and sustaining such a venture. There being, however, 
no permanent opera house in Ireland, opera must be cast from abroad. 
Inevitably that means mostly from the pool of young opera singers in 
Britain associated with Sadlers Wells, the Welsh National Opera, Scot- 
tish Opera, Opera for All and the Glyndebourne chorus. And, unfor- 
tunately, as cach town has staged its own opera in complete independ- 


“> ence, the overheads of rehearsal, production’ and ` scenery have had to 


be carricd by cach organization. Kilrush and Limerick are, of course, 
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Xoo close for operatic production to be transferred from one to the 
other. Their pools of customers overlap very considerably, But I would 


» have thought that Cork, Waterford, Limerick-Kilrush, and ‘Tuam were 


sufficiently far apart to have their own independent audiences. There- 
fore a single operatic presentation touring round them using local 
choruses is feasible. And even if it were provincial rather than mctro- 
politan in character, such a ‘production might well extend the present 
amount of opera in both Dublin and Belfast. That, it seems to me; is 
the Iesson to be learnt from the brave and fitful struggles for provincial 


opera, ‘ 


A third manifestation of the cnormous potential interest of the Irish 
countryside in opera started in the improbable place of Ballinrobe, in 
County Mayo, half of whose-hinterland is Lough Mask and the unin- 
habited Partrey Mountains. The Rev. C. J. Langan, C.C., the main- 
spring of the Mayo Drama Festival, had already converted the court- 
yard of the former town jail into a Town Hall theatre holding about 
400 people with a small but reasonably equipped stage. A native of 
Ballinrobe (population about 1,000) is Courtney Kenny, staff accom- 
panist.and repetiteur at Glyndebourne. Out of Father Langan’s en- 
thusiastic optimism and Courtney Kenny's enthusiastic expertise came, 
in September, 1963, the Ballinrobe Opera which presented Figaro, The 


Barber and La Bohème to packed houses for a long weck. It was char- 


acteristic that on the sccond night 1 heard two young laboring lads 
behind me agrecing that the opera at 10/6 would be better value on the 
following Thursday night than the dance at 7/6. * 

In spite of Courtney Kenny's origin this remarkable opera was not 
local in its matcrial. Mr. Kenny himself has emigrated fairly completely 
to Britain, he had recruited his singers from London and with his pro- 
ducer, Brenda Stanley, had done the initial rehearsing in England. 
Furthermore, in order to produce as high a professional standard as 
possible in the circumstances he used edited versions of the operas 
which climinated the chorus and he solved the perennial problem of 
orchestra by using just a sinfle piano. This sounds a thoroughly de- 


_ featist proceeding but is-part of the essence of the success and the suc- ` 


cessful consequences of the whole venture. Mr. Kenny is not only an 
extremely skilled pianist, but he is one who has the musicianship and 
theyision to be able to o convey with a single piano the i impression of an 
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orchestra, and from the piano so to.weld his own phrasing and the 
interpretation of all his singers that the whole opera, as a total work of 
art, emerges as a far more enjoyable entertainment and a far closer 
approximation to the composer's vision than a great many routine per- 
formances with large voices and all the trappings. Courtney Kenny's 
La Bohéme at Ballinrobe seemed to me far better as musical theatrical 
entertainment, and as total opera, than at Icast one full presentation 
by the D.G.O.S. in Dublin. 

Mr. Kenny and Father Langan proved to us that enjoyable and 
reasonably authentic opera can be put on in the small towns of Ircland, 
in parish halls, with a high standard of rehearsal and production ‘and 
ensemble, with only a piano, to packed enthusiastic audiénces, and al- 
most pay its way. Western Opera became an annual event in Ballinrobe, 
changing its center a few years later to Castlebar where it is still hap- 
pening cach year. Its continuing success proves that in the hands of an 
enthusiastic artist like Courtney Kenny such opera is truly viable. 

It must be confessed that Western Opera is only possible because — 
there is a pool of competent young opera singers in Britain, be- 
cause Courtney Kenny can draw on rehearsal facilities, costumes, ctc. 
in the English operatic world, and also because Western Opera takes 
place in September when opera singers are otherwise disengaged. To 
some extent, therefore, the raw material of its syccess comes from out-: 
side the country. Í : 

Courtney Kenny and his Western Opera have had an extremely im- 
portant and purely Irish result—the formation of the Irish National 
Opera whose carly history need not concern us here. This is now run 
by Tony Ó Dálaigh, an energetic and enthusiastic young civil servant 
who happens to be the Private Secretary to the Minister for Education 
(though that is purely coincidental). The Irish National Opera consists 
of Irish singers most of whom have been or are members of the Radio 
Telefís Eireann Singers. Their first opera, The Marriage of Figaro, 
performed in the Ballifirobe version has been given to the public and 
to schools all round Ireland. They soon added to it La Bohème and 
then Don Giovanni. Because the individual singers are in the employ- 
ment of RTE or in other, non-musical, jobs, the INO is virtually con- 


fined. to travel at weekends. It is not yet possible for it to be full time 


professional opera. But it is part time opera of a high artistic standard 
whose members receive a cooperative flat fee which, though low by 
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r Inrnational standards, is at least the beginnings of professional pay- 
z went These singers are bound together by cnthusiasm for an artistic’ 


job that needs to be done and by the ideal that their successors may be 

able to carn a dignified living as an Irish national opera, full-time, with * 
a performance standard of which the nation can be proud. Having 

heard their work 1 not only hope they will achieve their ambitions but 

believe that they will. Like Courtncy Kenny's Western Opera they use 

a single pianist as conductor/orchestra. Sometimes indeed this is Court- 

ney Kenny himself. More often it is Veronica McSwincy, a pianist and 

accompanist of outstanding artistry and sympathy whom we are mort 

lucky to have among us than most of us know. 

‘Tony Ó Dálaigh sid his group had the excellent idea of presenting 
their Don Giovanni at the Gate Theatre, Dublin, last January, partly 
to show the Dublin public how some money of the Arts Council had 
been spent in the provinces — more to act as a showcase so that provin- 
cial socictics or organizers could assess the sample with a view to giving 
them engagements around the country. The first two presentations, on 
succeeding nights in January, were so successful that they took the Gate 


‘for a further week in February playing to enthusiastic audiences. These, 


it was notéd, did not include the opera snobs so prominent at the per- 
formances of the D.G.O.S. I should mention, that, naturally, all the 
performances of the INO are given in English and not in the original 
Janguages, primarily because if opera is to be sold in the popular market 
it must be intelligible. This Don Giovanni was not only one of the most 
enjoyable operatic performances which 1 have scen in Dublin in a 
decade but it is a real portent for the future of opera in Dublin and in 
Ircland in gencral. : 


Let us turn now to the capital and the Dublin Grand Opera Socicty, 


“with whom the public has had a love/hatred relationship of hope.and 


exasperation. 

Before all things, it must be stressed that we owe Lt. Col. William 
O'Kelly and his devoted colleagues in the D.G.O.S. limitless gratitude 
for the fact that, for a quarter of a century, we have had in Dublin 
professional opera often of a standard similar to that of an ordinary 
Italian opera house and of the same quantity. And this has been or- 
ganized for us by this band of enthusiasts for no reward whatever 
except the working for their ideals and the performances themselves. 
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Without them, we might well have had no opera in the capital and a 
good deal less enthusiasm for opera around the country since the per- 
formaaces arc visited by a surprising number of people who go to con- 

. siderable exertion to attend them. Some performances over the ycars 
stand out in the memory as remarkable operatic expericnces by any 
standard. Such: were a Figaro in English in the late’’50's with Adele 
Leigh, Geraint Evans, James Pease, Patricia Kern, cte.; Don Pasquale 
with Anna Moffo, Salvatore Gioia, Attilio d'Orazi, Leo Pudis, con- 
ducted by Ottavio Ziino; a Tosca with De Stefano;:the visit in 1951 
by the Hamburg Opera with The Barber of Seville in Gunther Ren- 
nert’s production, conducted by Arthur Gruber with Anneliese Rothen- 
berger as Rosina; the first La Traviata of Margherita Rinaldi, that 
extremely musical and sensitive operatic artist whose first engagement 
outside Italy was in Dublin, with Veriano Luchetti, Attilio d’Orazi, and 
Napolcione Annovazzi as conductor. 

The D.G.OS. pattern for a number of years has been an Italian sca- 
son in spring or carly summer, and an autumn season at the beginning 
of December, Both seasons have continued the past Italian touring 
practice of gathering together an assortment of singers and putting 
them on the stage with a minimum of rehearsal, and the local chorus 
and (it appears) hoping for the best. This type of opera presentation 
is gradually disappearing, largely because it docs not satisfy the public. 


indy. 


For example, in spite of the increase of operatic integest in London, this < 


sort of scason which uscd to take place regularly at the Stoll Theatre 
or elsewhere was discontinued for lack of public support. I belicve that 
the cause is that the public has become used to the high standard of 
ensemble of the LP record and the high standard of stage presentation 
of television. An increasing knowledge of opera from the LP record 
makes them an increasingly large audience, but both make them an 
increasingly discriminating one where standards are concerned. 

I have made myself unpopular with the D.G.O.S. authorities over 
this particular subject of production and rehearsal. An orchestra work- 
ing together for 25 hours a weck, every week, under conductors whom 
they know, still require carcful rehearsal to give a good performance 
of standard symphonies whose every note they know in thcir bones. 
Experienced professional actors necd a great deal of stage rché@arsal to 
present a straight play. Opera combines all the demands of concert and 
. play with the added difficulti¢s*that, come from a combination of the 
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Fy two. And yet the Dublin Grand Opera Society is prepared to put on 
© three operas in one week, whose principals and single producer have 
not been in the country for more than onc previous week, with an ama- 
teur chorus only available at night and on Saturday and Sunday, re- 
hearsing in a commercial theatre which is in public use cach night of 
the week before the opening. In 1967 we saw a performance of La 
Bohème which appeared so drastically under-rehearsed that I asked, in 
my notice, if this opera had in fact had a complete straight run-through. 
The only reply that I received for a year was an outburst of imprecise’ 
emotional indignation. I was then told (on a television program) that 
the opera had had a complete run-through. That assurance must -be 
* accepted, even though it implics~quite deplorable standards of per- 
formance ability of those taking part. By contrast, I saw the run- 
through of Adriana Lecouvreur, the first opera of the season, very much 
done an act at a time and not straight through under performance 
conditions: and even that was done with working light and not stage 
lighting, with the set not fully complete, and with the production staff 
walking round the acting area all the time. Yet in actual performance 
Adriana looked to have been given far more care and rehearsal than 
La Boheme. 1 do not sce how under these conditions the D.G.OS. 
thinks it can offer moncy's worth to its public, except by sheer chance. 
This sort of thing you may say is a matter of detail, irrelevant to a 
general picture of opera in Ircland or of the D.G.OS. in particular. 
And judging by the frequently stormy relationships between the Dub- 
lin Grand Opera Society on the one hand and its audiences and critics 
on the other, and the frequency by which the latter have to complain 
about performances being less good than they might be, a stranger 
might be forgiven for thinking that they did not deserve the amount 
of prominence they get, or that they were really not worth both- 
cring about. In fact it is quite the other way round. They are very 
much worth bothering about and the critic's deep regret and the 
public’s reluctance to buy tickets in advance are‘reflections of the 
awareness that so many of its performances are below the standard that 
the Socicty itself has brought us to expect and which they could im- 
prove without altering the character of the Society or spending a vast’ 
amount more moncy. i 
` The spring scason of from three to five wecks is always Italian, and 
virtually confined to the igth-century successes. Any adventurous break- 
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ing of new ground is in the not-very-rewarding direction of minor 
19th-century operas like Adriana Lecouvreur, Andrea Chenier or le- 
dora, Any suggestion that they should try something really 2o0th-cen- 
tury, even Pizzctti, is regarded with horror. It is certainly truc that the 
Dublin opera public is extremely conservative, unlike the Dublin con- 
cert public which is at Icast as adventurous as any other in the world. 
But I would have thought that it were better to have half-full houses 
for opcra of our own century than for secondhand piccés of the past 
like Andrea Chenier when the Dublin opera public shows that it docs 
not want. But it is in this side of the D.G.O.S.’s work that the opera 
snob mentality seems most visible. For all their genuinely devoted en- 
thusiasm, those who run the Society scem to regard it as their primary 
job to present rgth-century opera with the most expensive voices that 
at any moment they can afford. When things are going well, and when 
for one reason or another a considerable subsidy can be found, this can 
result in some fairly glittering performances, though there is always a 
strong clement of chance —and far too much responsibility is put onto 
the conductor of the moment. For example, it is one of the perennially 
~ interesting things about their scasons, that Napolcone Annovazzi, when 
he is invited here, can succeed in shaping and drawing out a perform- 
ance from his singers even in the obvious absence of adequate rehearsal. 
The price, of course, is that all the singers’ cyes are chained to the con- 
ductor’s baton in an extremely noticeable way. ; ' 
Let an Italian scason ever remain an essential part of the D.G.O.S.’s 
work. But one must hope that the management of the Society will some 
time include a lesscr concentration on operatic solo singing, and a 
` greater musical and dramatic awareness of what opera is and of what 
the public wants. This latter is by now reasonably clear. Or rather it is 

` reasonably clear what the public doesnot want. 
Up to a couple of years ago the D.G.OS. benefitted from a ian 
by which the Italizn government paid a considerable subvention to 
-Italian impresarios who were presenting Italian opera abroad with Ital- 
ian singers. At that time, the D.G.O.S. claimed that the conditions of 
the subvention meant that thcy had no control over the engaging of the 
individual artists, producers, conductors and so on, but ‘had to accept 
a package deal if they were to take advantage of the very considerable 
: subvention. This has now gone and the Socicty is free to manage its 
“own éasting and arrangements. Unfortunately it docs not seem to have 
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~~ anybody with the flair of Dr. Walsh or Brian Dickie in choosing sing- 
ers, 

As far as Italian opera is concerned, it is perfectly clear that there is 
a very large demand for reasonably good performances of it in Dublin 
and throughout Ireland. Many people are prepared to drive halfway 
across the country, and more, to; sce opera performances in the capital, 
yet they are getting more and more disgruntled with the standards of 
„Performance. At the same time, the D.G.OS. is complaining that the 
undiscerning public is not taking advantage of the magnificent opera 
being put before them and will not book in advance. As there is an 
arrangement between the D.G.O.S. and Rádio Éircann (which by now 
could surely be re-negotiated) that cach opera be given just four per- 
formances, the increasing habit of the patrons of not booking until they 
learn from their friends or the critics whether the performance is rca- 
sonable is proving very expensive. And the public impatience with de- 
plorable’ standards of stage rehearsal, by which the first night is almost 
a proba generale means smaller and smaller income for first nights. 
Some time or other soon, the D.G.O.S. will have to wake up to the fact 
that this form of presentation of Italian opera is no longer commercial 
anywhere in the world; its last bastion, Dublin, will have to be sur- 
rendered to give the public better value for moncy,’ though I am con- 
vinced that this will not involve the Socicty in significantly greater 
‘total expenditure though it will produce significantly greater total reve- 
nuc, i ` 

The real bone of contention between the D.G.O.S. and its public is 
over the autumn season., This lasts for two weeks or three starting at 
the end of November and is fairly amorphous. Normally it-consists of 
three or four operas, sometimes of the standard Italian repertoire, some- 
times German or French, sometimes done mainly with British artists, 
sometimes done with the principals of opera houses in Germany, or re- 
cently Rumania. Potentially this brings us a large number of operas 
on the fringe of the current repertoire, but almost invariably 19th-cen- 

` tury (apart from Mozart). 

It is in this season that the inadequate rehearsal produces the most 
unfortunate results: the Italian opera world with its small repertoire 
and close-knit community and its genius for improvisation can some- 
chow succeed in staging more or less tolerable performances with sur- 
prisingly little preparation, but singers of other nations, used to a higher 
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standard of organization, tend to sink rather than swim when flung 
upon a stage unprepared, Thus most of the Dublin audiences” harrow- 
ing operatic experiences have occurred during the autumn season, And 
the opera-snob mentality in the Society has tended to be complacent 
about these, brushing aside protests with the bland remark “Oh, well, 
that’s only the autumn season.” Three examples of the blindness of the 
D.G.OS. to what is going on around them with respect to the autumn 
season may well be quoted. 

In April, 1967, the Irish National Opera was invited by Radio Lire- 
ann to sing with the RTL Choral Society a concert performance of 
Fidelio for a broadcast recording in the St. Francis Xavier Hall. ‘This 
was an outstanding pleasiire (at which the pillars of the D.G.O.S. were 
noticeably absent), and the natural and sensible thing would have been 
for the D.G.O.S. to have engaged the I.N.O, singers to take part in 
the following autumn scason in a Fidelio for proper staging with the 
D.G.OS. own chorus. The Society would thus have got a very tolerable 
performance of a great opera at no more cost than the indifferent scason 
they did give us. 

Again, the enormous pleasure that the I.N.O. gave us in January and 
February, 1968, with their Don Giovanni should have made the 
D.G.O.S. invite them to present that opera at their 1968 autumn season 
with the full resources of the theatre and the R.T.E.S.O. Quite ineredi- 
bly, the D.G.O.S. did present this very opera, Don Giovanni, with 
foreign singers in a presentation which was the most boring and dreary 
performance of this opera that I have scen in my life. 

Dublin is about the only capital city in Europe that has not scen a 
professional presentation of any Britten opera, not even Peter Grimes 
which has been a best seller round Europe. The Sadler's Wells company 
has toured it to Belfast. I find it very hard to understand why the 
D.G.OS. is so confident that Dublin alone of Europe's capitals, does 
not want this opera and,.thercfore, took no steps to get the Sadler's 
Wells company to return from Belfast to London via Dublin. 


The Dublin Grand Opera Socicty could, with virtually no extra 
moncy, provide lively opera of an enormously higher standard to 
- packed houses in Dublin with the immense encouragement<to opera’ 
all-over Ireland. I hope that it will but, like many others, I am afraid 
that the Socicty may run itself into the ground before doing so. That 
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Wan extremely depressing prospect. One hopes that an alliance between 
Rádio Telefís Éircann and a reconstituted Arts Council might avert 
such a disaster and might gather together all that is good in the 
D.G.OS.; all the worthy potential in the provinces; the hope that the 
I.N.O. represents; and the genuine public operatic enthusiasm and de- 
mand. Canalize all these streams into their most forceful directions and 
we could have a remarkable operatic life whose separate parts fed cach 
other: from full scale opera in the Gaicty to touring opera all around 
the country. It could happen. It should happen, Let Itl 
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